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A bi-monthly  newsletter  for  the  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom  Program.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  to  help 
students  understand  the  important  role  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  economy.  For  information,  contact  the  AITC 
Director,  Room  4307,  South  Bldg.,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-0991. 202/720-7925. 
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Glickman  Named  Secretary  of  Agricultiire 


Dan  Glickman  is  the  26th  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Dan  Glickman  was  sworn  in  as  the  26th  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  30,  1995.  Prior 
to  his  confirmation,  Glickman  represented  for  18 
years  Kansas’  4th  Congressional  District  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

During  his  congressional  career,  Glickman 
developed  a reputation  for  being  an  inquisitive  and 
thoughtful  legislator.  Whether  the  issue  was 


fighting  for  improved  airline  safety  or  serving  as  a 
chief  architect  of  the  last  four  farm  bills,  Glickman 
has  been  a vocal  advocate  for  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  the  country. 

As  he  begins  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Glickman  will  bring  with  him  the 
experience  gained  by  serving  nearly  two  decades 
on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  including  six 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Farm  Commodities  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat,  Soybeans  and  Feed 
Grains. 

He  is  widely  recognized  as  a leading 
spokesman  for  American  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
his  work  on  farm  bills  in  1 977,  1 981 , 1 985  and 
1990,  Glickman  led  the  way  in  areas  such  as 
expanding  trade  in  agriculture  goods,  food  safety, 
and  reinventing  the  USDA.  Glickman  was  the 
original  author  of  House  legislation  to  streamline 
and  reorganize  the  USDA. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1976, 
Glickman  served  as  president  of  the  Wichita, 
Kansas  School  Board.  He  told  Ag  Notes:  “To 
make  wise  decisions  for  the  future,  the  American 
public  needs  a basic  understanding  of  the  nation’s 
food  and  fiber  system.  As  our  population  becomes 
more  urbanized,  we  are  challenged  to  tell  the  story 
of  agriculture — ^that  agriculture  accounts  for  one  in 
every  six  jobs  in  the  U.S.  and  1 6 percent  of  the 
nation’s  GNP.  When  I took  this  job,  I promised  the 
President  that  I would  be  an  advocate  for  agricul- 
ture. In  doing  that,  I hope  to  promote  agricultural 
literacy  among  all  Americans  and  particularly 
among  our  next  generation  of  citizens.” 


What  Do  Teachers  Know  About  Agriculture? 
Survey  Gives  Some  Answers 


Students  are  the  primary  audience  of  the  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program.  But  a recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  Oklahoma’s  AITC  program  indicates  that 
the  program  can  increase  teachers’  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  agriculture  as  well. 

As  the  Oklahoma  AITC  program  prepares  for  its 
first-ever  summer  teacher  workshop,  state  contact 
Charles  Cox  surveyed  third  and  fourth  grade 
teachers  across  the  state.  “We  asked  a series  of 
questions  designed  to  measure  what  teachers 
already  know  about  agriculture,  the  extent  to  which 
they  incorporate  agriculture  into  their  curriculum, 
and  the  sources  of  their  information,”  he  explained. 

First,  teachers  were  asked  to  define  agriculture. 
The  results,  Cox 
says,  indicate 


that  most 
teachers  think 
about  only  the 
production 
phase  of 
agriculture. 

“Most  of  the 
responses 
included  key 
terms  like 
animals,  food, 
crops,  produc- 
tion, and  farming,” 


scientific  lessons  that  they  might  have  included~for 
example,  the  difference  between  a monocot  and  a 
dicot. 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  teachers  to 
identify  the  number  of  hours  they  spend  during  the 
year  on  agriculture-related  science  activities.  More 
than  three  out  of  five  teachers  selected  the  lowest 
category-less  than  50  hours  of  teaching  science 
that  in  any  way  related  to  agriculture.  “Either  these 
teachers  do  not  spend  much  time  on  science  in 
their  classrooms,”  Cox  speculates,  “or  they  may 
not  be  aware  of  all  the  different  scientific  fields  that 
are  related  to  agriculture.” 

To  address  some  of  the  shortcomings  identified 

in  the  survey. 


Cox  says.  Of  1 78  responses, 
just  35  included  words  like  business  or  industry  in 
the  definition-and  just  1 3 used  the  word  science  in 
their  definition. 

Given  that  outlook,  Cox  was  not  surprised  to 
discover  that  plant  propagation  was  the  most 
common  agricultural  activity  used  by  the  teachers  “ 
surveyed.  But  although  teachers  often  reported 
growing  plants  with  their  students,  they  did  not 


always  extend  their  activities  to  incorporating  the 


the  state  AITC 
program  will 
be  offering  its 
first  teacher 
institute  this 
summer-and 
already,  there 
are  more  than 
twice  as  many 
teachers  who 
have  ex- 
pressed an 
interest  as  the 

program  carijaccommodate.  Workshops  withthe 
state  education  association  and  in-service  offerings 
for  school  districts  will  also  continue.  Finally,  there 
is  fhe  new  curriculum,  which  should  be  released  in 
the  near  future.  “We  hope  that  as  the  teachers  use 
our  curriculum,  not  only  will  the  students  increase 
their  understanding  of  agriculture,  but  also  the 
teachers  will  learn  more,”  Cox  concludes. 


if 


Computer  Game  Helps  Children  Learn  More  About  Animals 


The  relationship  between  humans  and  animals 
goes  back  thousands  of  years.  Today  in  the  U.S., 
millions  of  domesticated  animals  are  pets,  and 
millions  of  others  live  on  farms  as  part  of  our 
agriculture  industry. 

Animals  Around  Us  is  a colorful  computer  game 
designed  to  teach  children  that  many  of  their 
favorite  products  come  from  animals. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  complete  a ‘1o  do” 
list  of  purchases  at  a shopping  mall  where  many 
animal  products  are  offered.  Completing  all  the 
activities  requires  exploring  all  the  seven  stores  in 
the  mall  and  selecting  the  proper  items  in  each 
store. 

Players  quickly  learn  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
shopping  mall-animals  are  everywhere!  As  players 
enter  each  store,  they  discover  that  animals  are 
where  products  would  normally  be  displayed. 
Clicking  on  the  mouse  reveals  the  products  derived 
from  that  animal.  For  example,  a click  replaces  the 
cow  with  a carton  of  milk  or  a hamburger;  a hen 
magically  becomes  a basket  of  eggs  or  a barbe- 
cued drumstick. 

Accompanying  the  game  is  an  18-page  student 
activity  book  that  teachers  can  duplicate  for 
additional  learning.  The  manual  also  includes  a list 
of  other  activities  that  can  extend  the  learning 
experiences  for  students. 

The  program  is  designed  for  grades  K-3. 
Although  there  are  text  labels  throughout  the 


program,  reading  is  not  essential.  The  game  runs 
best  on  a 386-MHz  IBM-compatible  CPU  (it  will  run 
on  an  older  286).  Other  system  requirements 
include  a color  VGA  monitor,  a mouse,  and  a 3.5" 
floppy  disk  drive.  The  program  can  be  run  from  the 
floppy,  or  may  be  transferred  to  a hard  drive  with  at 
least  2 mg  of  free  space. 

Single  copies  of  Animals  Around  Us  are  $25, 
plus  $3.00  shipping.  Contact 
American  Animal  Welfare  Foundation,  PO  Box 
1908,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1636  (612)  293-1049. 


Animals  Around 
Us  is  a computer 
game  that  helps 
young  students 
learn  more  about 


animals. 
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Newsletters  Help  Programs  Keep  in  Touch 


“Send  us  your  newsletter,"  we  asked.  And  you  did. 
We  received  copies  of  a wide  variety  of  newsletters 
that  are  designed  to  promote  agricultural  literacy. 
They  included  publications  of  state  AITC  programs, 
a river  water  management  district,  several  local 
school  districts,  and  commodity  groups,  among 
others. 

Although  there  are  tremendous  variations 
among  the  newsletters,  many  included  similar 
features: 

• Background  information  for  teachers  on  various 
aspects  of  agriculture.  For  example,  one  issue  of 
Georgia's  Growing  highlighted  aquaculture; 
Mississippi  included  information  about  National 
Farm-City  Week. 

•A  list  of  resources  for  teachers.  Eileen  Tramon- 
tana, education  coordinator  for  the  Suwannee 
River  Water  Management  District's  Resources, 


writes,  “The  best  feature  in  Resources  is  the 
comprehensive  calendar  and  list  of  free 
materials." 

• Suggestions  for  classroom  activities.  The  Mary- 
land AITC  program  publishes  a special  insert. 
Classroom  Notes,  that  may  be  reproduced  “in 
agricultural  or  educational  context."  For  example, 
one  recent  activity  asked  students  to  make  edible 
dirt  using  ingredients  that  included  Oreo  cookies, 
milk,  and  instant  pudding.  Minnesota's  AITC 
program  mails  classroom  sets  of  the  popular 
AgMag  and  accompanying  teacher's  guide  to 
teachers  across  the  state. 

• Facts  about  agriculture.  Students  of  all  ages  love 
knowing  specific  information.  Editors  love  these 
“factoids,”  too,  because  they’re  great  for  filling  up 
the  odd  space  left  at  the  end  of  a column! 

• Information  about  the  state  AITC  program.  One 
issue  of  Alabama’s  Classnotes,  for  example, 
thanked  all  the  Teacher  Ambassadors  throughout 
the  state. 
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The  largest  circulation  of  the  newsletters 
received  by  the  AITC  office  may  be  Ontario's 
Update.  Educational  Resource  Coordinator  Sandra 
Hawkins  reports  mailing  nearly  10,000  copies 
throughout  the  province.  The  smallest  circulation 
was  Cornell  University’s  Leafing  Out,  with  70 
copies  mailed  to  each  Cooperative  Extension  office 
in  New  York  state.  This  newsletter,  however,  is 
designed  to  be  easily  reproduced  at  each  local 
office. 

Most  respondents  reported  that  they  do  not 
charge  for  their  newsletter  (although  some  states 
do  include  an  envelope  to  make  it  easier  for 
readers  to  send  in  a contribution).  Subscription  lists 
include  teachers,  funders,  state  agriculture  organi- 
zations, Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Trumbull  Area  Multipurpose 


Environmental  Education  Laboratory,  “anyone 
buying  bird  seed.” 

Most  respondents  agreed  that  their  newsletter 
offered  significant  benefits.  Pam  Tsoodle,  editor  of 
Oklahoma’s  The  Corner  Post,  said,  ‘The  biggest 
benefit  of  our  newsletter  is  making  state  teachers 
aware  of  our  curriculum.”  Toni  Forni,  program 
director  of  the  Food  and  Fiber  Network,  adds,  ‘The 
biggest  benefit  we've  noticed  thus  far  is  the  ability 
to  communicate  information  about  new  classroom 
materials.” 

Newsletters  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
communicate  information  about  agriculture 
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Teaching  Kit  Gives  Students  an 
Ear  Full  of  Facts  About  Corn 


The  teaching  kit  from  the 
Nationai  Com  Growers 
Association  includes  a 
variety  of  materials  for 
teachers 


The  crop  that  once  saved  the  Pilgrim  settlers  may 
now  help  save  our  environment.  That’s  the  basic 
message  of  a new  teaching  kit  developed  by  the 
National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

Corn;  A National  Renewable  Resource,  is 
designed  to  help  students  understand  more  about 
how  corn  is  used  to  make  everything  from  fuels  to 
pharmaceuticals. 

The  contents  of  the  kit  are  designed  to  work  at 
the  fourth  grade  level,  but  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
other  grade  levels.  Teachers  may  either  use  the 
information  in  the  kit  as  a complete  teaching  unit  or 
can  infuse  activities  into  the  regular  curriculum.  Each 
of  the  components  of  the  kit  provides  material  for 
activities  in  language  arts,  math,  science,  and  social 
studies.  There  are  also  activities  in  career  education, 
reading,  and  environmental  studies. 

The  kit  includes  a classroom  set  of  student 
magazines  that  help  students  understand  both  the 
past  history  of  corn  and  some  of  its  present  day 
uses.  Students  learn  that  the  crop  was  originally 
cultivated  by  the  Mayan,  Aztec,  and  Inca  civilizations 
in  Central  and  South  America.  Today,  modern 
technology  means  that  corn  is  helping  solve  many 
environmental  problems.  (The  kit  even  includes 


samples  of  biodegradable  plastics  that  hold  out  the 
promise  of  helping  with  the  problem  of  overflowing 
landfills.) 

In  one  activity,  students  learn  that  many  jobs  they 
may  be  considering  are  related  to  agriculture.  They 
conduct  their  own  interview  and  share  the  informa- 
tion they  have  learned  with  the  class.  They  may  even 
compile  all  their  interviews  into  a career  notebook.  In 
a science  experiment  included  in  the  kit,  students 
produce  the  raw  cornstarch  that  is  used  to  make 
biodegradable  plastic. 

An  accompanying  list  of  products  helps  students 
see  some  of  the  products  that  are  made  from  corn. 
They  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  everything  from 
golf  tees  (included  in  the  kit)  to  chewing  gum  to 
deicing  solution  are  made  from  corn. 

The  kit  also  includes  a poster  that  reinforces 
important  information  about  corn  and  its  many  uses. 
A video,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Pollution  Solution,  and  comic  books  titled  Captain 
Cornelius  complete  the  teaching  kit. 

The  kit  is  provided  free  to  teachers  to  use  in  their 
classrooms.  Contact  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association,  1000  Executive  Parkway,  #105,  St. 
Louis,  MO. 
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Cranberry  Bounce  Explores  a Native  American  Crop 


To  test  whether  cranberries  are  good  or 
bad,  they  are  bounced.  By  that  evaluation 
method,  the  30-minute  video  Cranberry 
Bounce  would  pass  the  test. 

The  video  introduces  young 
viewers  to  one  of  North  America's 
few  original  food  crops.  Along  the 
way,  they  learn  about  Thanksgiving 
history,  the  biology  of  cranberry 
reproduction,  the  technology  changes 
of  harvest,  the  geography  of  growing 
areas,  and  even  a few  cranberry 
recipes. 

The  video  can  be  adapted 
for  children  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  seven.  “In 
kindergarten,  it’s  a great  way 
to  teach  ‘red,’”  says  Susan 
DeBeck,  a former  elementary 
school  teacher  and  television 
news  reporter  who  wrote  and 
produced  Cranberry  Bounce.  “In 
seventh  grade,  students  can  learn 
about  the  principles 
of  pollination.” 

An  accompanying  teacher’s  guide 
offers  activities  and  teaching  suggestions  to 
incorporate  the  video  into  science,  geography, 
social  studies,  language  arts,  and  art  classes. 

For  example,  students  learn  to  develop  and 
test  hypotheses  as  they  discover  whether 
cranberries  float.  In  geography,  students  learn 
that  cranberries  grow  in  bogs-wet  areas  left  after 
the  ice  age. 

As  the  four  young  narrators  of  Cranberry 
Bounce  learn  about  cranberries,  they  even  pull  on 
waders  and  get  in  the  bog  to  help  with  the 
harvest.  Once  the  crop  is  in,  the  children  learn  to 
prepare  some  cranberry  recipes-and  discover 
why  cranberries  have  become  such  an  important 
part  of  Thanksgiving  tradition. 


Young  viewers  learn  more  about  a native 
American  fruit  in  Cranberry  Bounce. 


Cranberry  Bounce  won  the  Gold  Apple  Award 
at  the  National  educational  Film  and  Video 
Festival.  Booklist  gave  it  a star  review  (outstand- 
ing in  its  genre). 

Copies  of  Cranberry  Bounce,  including  the 
teacher's  guide,  are  $35.  Contact  DeBeck 
Educational  Video,  3873  Airport  Way,  Box  9754, 
Bellingham,  WA  98227-9754  (604)  739-7696. 
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The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
Slate.  II  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  inlormation  atx}ut  your 
slate's  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 


Alabama 
Ms  jansAtcaLM 
2101  Bel  ROM 
Montgomery.  AL  36117 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  SrenOa  Summerivi 
Oepi  ol  Ag  & industnes 
PO  6013336 
IMofVgomery.  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 


Ataaka 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Alaska  AITC 
P.O.  Box  62 
WiHow.  AK  996850062 
907-495-1018 


Arizona 

Ms.  DeOoran  Flowers 
3401  East  Ehfvood  Street 
Phoenix.  AZ  86040-1625 
(602)  470-0088 

Arkansas 

Or.  Larry  R.  Dale 
ASU  Center  tor  Economic 
Educabon 
P.O.  Box  2890 
State  Unrv..  AR  72467-2890 
501-972-3810 


California 

Mr.  Mark  LtfXler 
CA  Foundation  lor  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  F6  16 
Sacramento.  CA  95615 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 
Ms.  Helen  Oavts 
Colorado  Dept  ol  Agriculture 
700  Kpbng  St  #4000 
Lakewood.  CO  80215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bene  Blinde 
28276  WCR  15 
Windsor.Co.  80550 
303-666-7806 

Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
CT  Dept  of  Agriculture 
165  Caprtol  Avenue.  Room  273 
Hanford.  CT  06106 
203-566-4667 

Or.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Siorrs.  CT  062692093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 
Ms.  Anne  T.  Frugerald 
Delaware  AITC 
Delaware  Dept,  of  Ag. 

2320  S.  DuPont  Highway 
Dover,  OE  19901 
302-739481 1 Ext  279 


Agin  the  Classroom — State  Contacts 


Florida 
Mb  DotyWeniei 
545  E Termeasee 
Room  206  Black  Budding 
Tallahassee.  Fl  32308 
904-487-4973 


Georgia 

Ms  Donna  Raynoida 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
POBoi  7068 
Macon.  GA  31298 
912^74-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  M«haei  Barros 
2530  I0ih  Avenue 
Bldg.  A.  Room  23 
Honolulu.  HI  96816 
808-733-9125 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Waltiey.  Director 
Wamey  Assooaies 
1741  Gibson  Way 
Merdian,  ID  83642 
205888-0988 

Illinois 

Ms.  Stacy  Shane 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloominglon.  iL  61702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Ms.  Pam  Bright 
Office  of  Commission 
150  West  MarkeL  Suite  414 
Indianapolis.  IN  46024 
317-232-8769 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines.  lA  50265-5997 

515225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
915532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Christian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salina,  KS  67401 
915823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville.  KY  40250-0700 
502-4955000 

Ms.  Rayetta  Boone 
Department  of  Agricutture 
500  Mero  St.  7lh  Floor 
Frankfort.  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 


Louisiana 
Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  708959004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  8uu  Gamble 
Department  ol  Educ. 

Sta.  »23 

Agusla.  ME  04222-0433 
207-287-5899 


Maryland 

Mr.  Robert  Keenan 
Md.  Educ.  Ctr.  for  Agh. 
Sd.STech 
2101  East  Fort  Ave. 

Baltimore.  MD  21230 
415783-0647 

Massachusetts 

Ag  in  the  Classroom 
c/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford.  MA  01730 

Michigan 
Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agricutture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-3556580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  46909 
517-3257000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul.  MN  55107 
6l2-29&-66e8 

Mississippi 
Ms.  Clara  A.  Bilbo 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1972 
Jackson.  MS  392151972 
601-977-4245 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-8951400 

Montana 

Ms.  Marie  Hovland 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Airport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls.  MT  59404-6337 
405727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Helferich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  60299 
Lincoln.  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
1300  Manetta  Way 
Spaiks.  NV  69431 
702-853-6464 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord.  NH  03302 
605271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutson 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
605292-8897  or  6357463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces.  NM  88001 

5055255521 

New  York 
New  York  AITC 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  Untverslty 
Ithaca.  NY  14853-5901 
607-2558122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raletgh,  NC  2761 1 
915782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  Nordby 
NO  Dept,  of  Aghculture 
600  E.  Boulevard  Ave 
6th  Floor 

Bismarck,  NO  58501-0020 
701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus.  OH  43216-0479 
614-2452429 

Oklahoma 

Or.  Charles  Cox 
205  Poultry  Science 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  OK  58505 
405744-5390 
FAX  405744-6622 

Ms.  Jo  Theimer 

Oklahoma  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

2600  No.  Lincoln  Bkfg. 

Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105-4298 

405521-3864 

FAX  405521-4912 


Oregon 

Mrs.  Matinda  Nevin 
Oregon  AITC 
17017  Hwy.  140  E. 
Dairy.  OR  97625 
505882-3731 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
534  Kennedy  Road 
Arrville.  PA  17302 
717-862-3486 

Rhode  Island 
Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-7857704 

South  Carolina 
Dr.  Dale  A.  Law 
922  Rutledge  Bldg. 
Columbia.  SC  29201 
805734-8426 


South  Dakota 

Ms.  Melanie  Schumacher 
SO  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
P.O.  Box  577 
Pierre.  SD  57501 
6059452306 


Tennessee 
Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  313 
Columbia.  TN  38402-0313 
615-3857872 


Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 


Utah 

Ms.  Deborah  Spielmaker 
UT  State  University 
Logan.  UT  84322-2300 

801- 787-1664 

Vermont 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05182 

802- 985-8686 

Susan  R.  Duerst 
Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
RR  2 Box  123 
Richmond.  VT  05477 
802-434-5646 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 

VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  27552 

Richmond.  VA  23261 

804-784-1234 

Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Faunce 
WA  AITC 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Ucey.  WA  98503 
505284-4019 

Mr.  Doug  Hassten 
P.O.  Box  4256 
Olympia,  WA  98504-256 
205902-1940 


West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
1 Red  Rock  Road 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 
304^72-2080 

Wisconsin 
Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
6056358070 

Wyoming 
Ms.  Lori  Gross 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne.  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Osuglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangiak),  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayht 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-3252738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
8054955206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
8057750991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 
PO  Box  804 
Christianstad 
SL  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 
805773-0758 


Agin  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  4307,  South  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-0991 


To  stop  mailing  or  to  change 
your  address  send  mailing  label 
to  above  address 
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